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Suutn cuique. 



ji ^OR the following pages on a period so 
ay familiar to all who take any interest in 
"^ histofy, my apology lies in the fact, that, 
although everyone knows some thing or 
another to its praise, it is still suffering much 
more than earlier great periods of initiation or 
revival from having been but little viewed as a 
whole, and from the acquaintance of otherwise 
well-informed people with much of its best being 
confined to their own country or to their own 
subjects of interest. Gainsborough, for instance, is 
almost as little known out of England as the still 
greater Prudhon is out of France ; and how 
many of the multitudinous worshippers of Goethe 
or of Mozart seem to be more or less unaware 
that almost contemporaneous with the first part 
of Faust or with the Zauberfloete, the decoration 
of " les petits appartements de la Reine " was 
hardly surpassed by the Greeks either in design 
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or in execution, and that Bartolozzi's engravings, 
Cosway's miniatures, Wedgwood's pottery, Riesenet^s 
cabinet-work, Gouthiere's chasings, the verse of 
Schiller, Chinier, Bums, Blake, Derjavine, Ewald 
and Meli, the oratory of Burke and Vergniaud, 
the comedies of Sheridan, Beaumarchais and the 
younger Moratin, the interpretations of Talma, 
the Kembles, Schrceder, Maiquez, Pacchierotti and 
Saint-Huberti, with much besides of the same 
date, have likewise been severally placed by the 
finest connoiseurship of their respective kinds 
among the very choicest products of the world's 
ages of civilization ! Reynolds, Greuze, Canova 
and Alfieri have, indeed, both acquired and 
retained European celebrity, together with the 
principal writers of Germany and musicians at 
Vienna under the three last wearers of Charle- 
magne's crown ; but how rarely are they associated 
in thought with their contemporaries as we are 
accustomed to associate Raphael with DUrer and 
Erasmus! It is, moreover, quite shameful how 
neglected this last European Renascence has been 
by writers on the fine arts who have not made it 
their speciality : not a word in so large and 
important a work as Stanley's edition of Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers about 
Goya, the first painter of genius in his country 
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since Murillo^ and both the last of Us old great 
masters and the father of its modem school ; 
Fergusson's History of Architecture, in the section 
on post-mediceval Franee, jumping from Louis 
XIV. to Napoleon ; and, in popular histories of 
Art, such as LUbke's, scarcely a mention of by far 
the most remarkable school of statuary, except its 
Italian contemporary, since Jean Goujon's to the 
present day, — that ofHoudon, Pajou and Clodion. 
In short, although, at last, Gregorovius (referring 
especially to the period in question) has said that 
the day will perhaps come when men will sigh for 
the eighteenth century as they have sighed for the 
great time of Greece,* the achievements of this, the 
last, period of the " old order ", have been so in^ 
adequately celebrated, that it is not surprising 
how far less than due credit for the goodly 
harvest has been given to the soil from which it 
sprang, 

February, 190$.^ 

• Die GrabmaUer der Rdmischen P&pste. 

t The revidon includes brin^g the wortUng of the text up to date. 

It would be very ungrateful not to mention how much this edition owes 
to criticism and suggestions the work has been honoured with by Sir George 
Douglas. 
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BETWEEN those who have their 
hearts in what they expect of the 
future and those who above all things 
dread that only a decent burial, or at best a 
lying in state, now remains for the poetry, 
romance, and spirituality of the past, there 
is one subject which rarely fails to promote 
quite cordial agreement. That subject is the 
Eighteenth Century, — the ancien rigime in 
its last stage of evolution. For to the 
Mediaevalist brooding over the havoc in 
castle and cathedral from the classical taste 

B 
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of the nobles and ecclesiastics who wore 
powdered wigs, or to the Hellenist behold- 
ing the gods of Homer and Phidias in the 
hands of a Boucher or even of a Coypel, and 
especially to the earnest Christian of any 
confession whose knowledge of the century 
in question is mainly of the frivolity, 
scepticism and cynical depravity of its 
privileged and cultured classes, — to all such 
the French Revolution itself is apt to appear 
a far from unmitigated calamity. 

There is indeed no denying the evils 
that have been illustrated with such wealth 
of erudition by M. Taine in his Ancien 
Regime^ and that have been so ably traced 
by Mr. Lilly in his Chapters in European 
History to their roots in the materialistic 
anti- christian tendencies of the later Rena- 
scence. But it may still be asked if these 
eminent critics, besides many other approved 
authorities on the last century, have not 
made their pictures thereof too dark, not 
indeed from there being anything untrue or 
even exaggerated in what they have stated, 
but from what they have omitted to state, 
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which is calculated to prevent their readers 
from realising that, if the Sihcle frangais had 
not preserved much more than is commonly 
supposed from what appears on the surface 
of the best things it had inherited from 
earlier ages, there was, at any rate, no need 
of a social or even a political cataclysm to 
correct what strikes us most painfully in its 
characteristics. 

That the Eighteenth Century had excel- 
lences of its own, excellences that could 
hardly have been originated, or at least 
developed, but for the conditions of the 
time, is indeed rarely denied ; and no one 
has brought out more clearly than Taine how 
much European civilization is beholden to 
eighteenth century France for carrying to 
the highest pitch of perfection urbanity and 
good breeding, that *^art of society, ingeni- 
" ous and charming art, which penetrates all 
"the minutiae of speech and action to 
" convert them into graces, which imposes on 
" men neither servility nor falsity, but regard 
" of and thought for others, and which in 
** return extracts for them from human society 
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" all the pleasure that it can afford *'.* Nor 
is it generally contested that highly charac- 
teristic of this period also was its distaste of 
canty of keeping up false appearances for the 
sake of edifying one's neighbour, nor that 
even more so were its grace, elegance and 
exquisite finish along the whole line of art 
and literature ; while it is singular that so 
great an art-critic as Taine should have 
omitted to score to its credit either the 



* Vancun Riginu^ p. 185. The following quotation in the same 
volume from the works of George Sand, about M. Dupin de Fran- 
cueil, her grandfather, gives a good idea of a tjrpe that eighteenth 
century culture could even abundantly produce : — 

" £st-ce qn*on ^tait jamais vieux en ce temps-Ui ? C'est la Revo- 
" lution qui a amen^ la vieillesse dans le monde. Votre grand-p^re, 
" ma fille, a €\^ beau, ^Mgant, soign^, gradeuz, paifum^, enjou^, 
** aimable, afiPectueux et d'une humeur ^gale, jusqu'it Theure de sa 
" mort . . . On savait vivre et mourir alors ; on n'avait pas 
** d*infirmit^s importunes. Si on avait la goutte, on marchait quand 
" mSme, et sans faire la grimace ; on se cachait de souffrir par bonne 
" Plication." ..." On ^it philosophe ; on ne jouait pas I'aus- 
" t^t^, on Tavait parfois sans en faire montre. Quand on ^tait sage, 
" c'^it par gotit et sans faire le pedant ou la prude." 

The brothers de Goncourt, in La Femme au dix-huitikme SUde^ 
attach great importance to the salon of the Mar^chale de Luxem- 
bourg (1707-87)1 for the genesis of la parfaiUnunt bonne compagnie, 

"Air et usages, fagons, Etiquette de Fext^rieur, la bonne com- 

" pagnie les fixait ; elle donnait le ton it la conversation ; elle 

apprenait k louer sans emphase et sans fadeur, k r^pondre i un 

" ^loge sans le d^daigner ni I'accepter, k faire valoir les autres sans 

*' parattre les prot^ger ; " etc. — Chap. II. 
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recovery, notably by Watteiau, of colour, 
which (as an artist understands the word) 
had well nigh disappeared from the art of all 
Europe but the Netherlands, or the prodi- 
gious strides made, with Handel, Bach, etc., 
by music, when, as Mr. Lilly has not omitted 
to note, it was to man's noblest emotions and 
highest aspirations the only aesthetic witness. 
Of more consequence, however, to the 
great majority of men was the good which 
the eighteenth century had inherited from 
the past, and the destruction of which it left 
for the age bom of the French Revolution 
either to begin or to finish. This is what 
has led a still small but rapidly increasing 
historical school to the conclusion, that, 
under the ancien rigime^ even at the worst 
period of its abuses, when the seemingly 
useless belly of the old Roman parable was 
most burthensome to the active members, 
life was on the whole a greater boon to most 
men of all, not excepting the poorest, classes 
than under the altogether new conditions 
directly or indirectly brought about in these 
days by secularism, democracy, and especially 
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the scientific applications of the last eighty 
years, which are creating for all people, as 
well as for all things, unnatural relations. 

For down to the end of the worst period 
of the ancten rigime^ that which is associated 
all over Europe with the name, as it may well 
be also with the personality, of Louis XV., 
the consequences we see now of the destruc- 
tive agencies, wanton or systematic, then at 
work in courts and council-chambers, salons 
and academies, studies and laboratories, had 
as yet but partially obtained. The great 
majority in the middle and lower classes, 
and a far from small proportion of the upper, 
were still at least not estranged from either 
the profession or the practice of some form 
of Christianity, nor probably coming very 
far short of supplying their generation's 
quota to the, at any rate unofficial, roll of 
the saints of their respective communions.* 

* E,g.y only to mention well-known names : Bishops Wilson, 
Butler and Berkeley, William Law, Johnson in his way, Watts, 
Doddridge, Wesley and Whitefield, von Zinzendorf, the Jansenist 
Bishop Soanen, ^e Molinist Bishop de Belsunce, Queen Marie 
Leczinska and the Dauphin her son, the sorely-tried Archbishop de 
Beaumont, St. Alfonso di Liguori, founder of the Redemptorists, the 
B. Paul of the Cross, founder of the Passionists, the great singer and 
court-favourite Farinello. 
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Otherwise it would not be easy to account 
for the marvellously rapid success throughout 
England of Wesley, — for the deep impres- 
sion made by the first perforances of HandeVs 
Messiah^ — for the enthusiastic welcome 
given in Germany to the first published 
cantos of Klopstock's sacred epic, so little 
read now-a-days, — ^for at least no falling 
off of missionary activity among the 
heathen,* — for an immense amount of money 
devoted to charitable foundations, all over 
Europe, in connection with the religion 
which prompted the donors,— ^or for one's 
constantly meeting, in the literature of the 
time, with witness borne to a sound and high 
ideal of morality by innumerable Jansenistsf 
in France and Pietists in Germany, as by 

* The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the earliest 
missionary organization of the Reformed English Church, was not 
founded before 170 1. 

"I" Jansenism, for instance, did not cease to run in many of the 
families from which the high legal professions were mostly recruited 
till almost the present day, and not many years ago the Archbishop 
of Paris was still allowing a Jansenist, or at least a Jansenistically 
inclined, curi for the parish of St. S^verin, one much inhabited by 
judges and other lawyers. How much vitality there was still in 
1789 in the doctrine of Port Royal and how strongly it was repre- 
sented in the Constituent Assembly can be seen in Prebendary W. \^ 
H. Jervis's Gallican Church and the Revolution, V 
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Methodists, and not Methodists only, in 
England ; the scandals moreover, so dear to 
memoir-writers, proving that there was no 
lack of people left to be scandalized. M. 
Babeau, in his Vie rut ale dans Vancienne 
France^ thus sums up the case of the laity in 
a country generally admitted to be one of 
the most demoralised of the last century : — 

Whilst the court and certain drawing-rooms of 
Paris were presenting a scandalous spectacle of corrup- 
tion, morality was preserved by the middle classes 
of the towns, by part of the provincial gentry, by the 
majority of the magistracy, and especially by the 
humble country folk, among whom the dignity of 
family life had been raised by Christianity. 

And the same conscientious historian 
gives ample proof, as does also Prebendary 
Jervis in his valuable works on the GalUcan 
Church, that (whatever may have been the 
ahbis de cour and other deplorable results of 
a church being as state-ridden as was that of 
France through the Concordat of 15 16, and 
at a time when censoriousness was too little 
cultivated as a virtue to have much action on 
conduct) the seminary system, due to St. 
Vincent de Paul and the religious revival 
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in the first half of the preceding century, 
continued in the eighteenth to supply 
excellent parish priests. 

''I do not know/' says Alexis de Tooqueviile, 
whether, all things considered, and in spite of the 
scandalous vices of some of its members, there ever 
was a body of clergy in the world more remarkable 
than the Catholic clergy of France at the moment 
when they were surprised by the Revolution ; — more 
enlightened, more national, less wrapped up in the 
mere practice of private virtue, better furnished with 
public virtues, and at the same time eminent for 
religious ^siith. I entered on the study of the ancient 
society full of prejudices against it : I left off full 
of respect for it." Such, too, is the testimony of 
more recent enquirers. " The virtues of the great 
majority," says Mortimer Ternaux, "were unknown 
to the multitude ; while the vices of some few offended 
the eyes of all." * 

There is, however, in the volume re- 
ferred to above, of Taine, scarcely a word 
about the survival of a considerable amount 
of true Christianity all through the worst 
period of the ancien rigime. One might 
suppose that, in the immense mass of bio- 
graphical materials that has been in his 

* Jervis, The Ga/Iican Church and the Revolution. 
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hands, he had carefully avoided examining 
such testimony — and it is far from scarce — 
to the most perfect Christian family life and 
education as is borne, for instance, by the 
Marquise de La Fayette's Life of her 
mother.* Let us thank Vernon Lee for 
a much less onesided view of the eighteenth 
century in Italy, and notably in the place 
which passed for the most depraved in 
Europe, not excepting Versailles. 

Goldoni refused to show us the effeminate, cor- 
rupt Venice of nobles, and spies, and courtesans, which 
shameful adventurers like Casanova, heaping up all 
the ordure of their town and times, have made some 
of us believe to have been the sole, the real Venice of 
the eighteenth century. But Goldoni has another 
Venice to show, a Venice undiscovered by gallant 
idlers like the President de Brosses, or pedantic guide- 
book makers like La Lande. . . . There, in those 
tall dark houses, with their dingy look-out on to 
narrow canals, floating wisps of straw, or on to dreary 
little treeless, grassless squares, in those houses is the 
real wealth, the real honour, the real good of Venice ; 
there, and not in the palaces of the Grand Canal, still 



* Notice sur Mme, la Duchesse d^Ayen par Mme. de Lafayette sa 
Fille, published with the latter's Life by her daughter, the Marquise 
de Lasteyrie. 
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lingers something of the spirit and the habits of the 
early merchant princes. Merchant princes no longer, 
alas ! only shopkeepers and brokers, but thrifty, frugal, 
patriarchal as in olden days, the descendants of the 
great Pantalone de' Bisognosi, once clothed in scarlet- 
lined robe and pointed cap, now dressed austerely 
in black, without hair-powder, gold lace, swords, or 
scarlet cloaks ; active, honest, gruff, and puritanical ; 
with wives and daughters forbidden to wear silk, per- 
mitted to go alone no further than to church, early 
and with rapid step, their face half concealed beneath 
the black net zendi ; with sons in the counting-house 
and the store-rooms, working from dawn till dusk, 
strictly forbidden to go near the square of St. Mark's, 
and too afraid to even wish for the forbidden joy. 
Over all this family the father, the merchant, the 
patriarch, lords it undisputed, the married sons and 
daughters submitting as if they were ten years old.* 

It is worthy of remark too, that there 
was not a single Pope of the last century 
whose private life will not bear the closest 
inspection ; and as much or more can be 
said of whole religious orders — the Car- 

* Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. — For a picture of 
pretty common, if deteriorating, French middle-class life, less austere 
and more cultured than Venetian, but no less beholden to religion 
for its healthy tone, dignity, and patriarchal simplicity, see LaFemme 
au dix-huitikme Sikcle (Chap. VI.) of the brothers de Goncourt, the 
most authoritative work on its subject. 
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thusians, Trappists, Lazarists, Sisters of | 

Charity, and in general such as had been 
little interfered with by temporal authorities 
and lay interests, and even of whole sects — 
the Society of Friends, then particularly 
flourishing, the Moravian brethren. And as 
to the contemporaneous clergy of the An- 
glican Church, if a very high level either of 
spirituality or usefulness can never be ex- 
pected of a pastorate encumbered with 
womankind jealous of social position, the 
valuable work of Abbey and Overton* 
has clearly shown how exaggerated is die 
prevailing notion about at least the major- 
ity of them. Then again there was the 
no less typical than excellent Lutheran 
pastor, who, akin to our own Vicar of 
Wakefield, and dear to the idyllic litera- 
ture of Germany and Scandinavia, is so at 
home in the eighteenth century that we 
can hardly imagine him in the garb and 
surroundings of any other time. 

And even in the gay — alas ! much too 
gay — world of fashion there was a religion 

* The English Church in the Eighteenth Century, 
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still flourishing, that religion of chivalry 
which is neither the worst alternative nor 
the worst preparation for the religion of the 
cross : seeing how much can be hoped for, 
as well as forgiven to, a man who does not 
think twice about lajring down his life like 
the Chevalier d'Assas, or indeed for one 
ready only to risk it for an idea, a friend, or 
even a whim. In any case, on men who 
have looked death in the face, only their 
peers should presume to sit in judgment. 

What, however, had suffered less than 
religion or morality was external beauty ; for 
the degradation of Art had not yet greatly 
affected the general picturesqueness of 
towns, even where the architecture, at any 
rate of private houses, was mainly of post- 
mediaeval date,* nor of dress, still adapted 
to the condition and circumstances of the 
wearer ; while the beauty of the country was 
at its maximum, when, with enough of its 
area having been taken into unniggardly 



* Few towns, for instance, I have found more fascinating than 
Prague, though so much of its architecture is in detail of the most 
debased and detestable rococo. 
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cultivation for it not to be monotonous or 
bare of the poetry of human associations, it 
could still inspire Cowper's well-known line ; 
points worth consideration in connection 
with the birth, before the age of steam, 
of what has had a no less healthy than 
mighty influence on our present art and 
literature ; for how much of our love for 
Nature, besides the whole romantic move- 
ment from its origin in Germany, do we not 
owe to the impressions of their surroundings 
on artists, poets, historians, and critics, who 
flourished before the destruction of external 
beauty entailed by what we are pleased to 
call modem progress! One can see, for 
instance, in Goethe's autobiography ( Dicht- 
ung und Wahrheit) how his imagination 
was wrought upon, his taste educated, and 
his genius awakened by the half-mediaeval 
Frankfort of his youth, notably by the old- 
world splendour of the pageantry attending 
the coronation of Joseph II., in the details 
of which he simply revels. 

Nor let us forget that the labour of 
the humbler classes had not yet been de- 
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graded by its excessive division, and that 
before the factory system there was much 
less occasion for its being made a bitter 
curse to childhood ; — that the observance of 
her festivals, which Religion then required, 
secured in many lands to the poorest the 
immense benefit of frequent holidays, with 
joyous pilgrimages, athletic sports, games 
and dances, — something more effective than 
public-house politics to make, as it used 
to be said, a festival in the labouring man's 
year what a feed of oats is in the horse's 
day ; — that content, one of the principal 
factors of earthly happiness, was still gener- 
ally obtained* by a mitigated caste system, 
far from unfavourable to lucrative employ- 
ment for the public good, or to gradual rise 
in the social scale of really gifted men of 
whatever origin (sure of getting some great 



* "Ajoutez", writes Taine, "Tabsence des causes qui font la 
" tristesse modeme et mettent au dessus de nos tStes un pesant ciel 
" de plomb. Point de travail Spre et prdcoce en ce temps-li ; point 
" de concurrence acham^ ; point de carri^res ind^nies ni de perspec- 
" tives infinies. Les rangs sont marques, les ambitions sont bom^s, 
" I'envie est moindre. L'homme n'est pas habituellement m^ontent, 
"aigri, pr^occup^ comme aujourd'hui. On souffre peu des passe« 
" droits Ik oti il n'y a pas de droits ". — Vancien RigitM^ p. 191. 
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personage to take pride in bringing them 
forward), but suflSciently strict to secure that 
geniality between people of dififerent rank 
which exists to this day in herald-ridden 
Austria, but is hardly possible where persons 
with claims to social distinction have to 
take the defence of them into their own 
hands ; — and that, whatever of wealth, com- 
fort or liberty may have been gained since 
is after all but poor compensation for what 
has been lost by both rich and poor, by all 
except children, of animal spirits, of that 
spring in human nature which no amount of 
pleasure could exhaust,* and no amount 
of hardship subdue. 

* "On ne peut lire ime biographie, un document de province, un 
^ hiventaire du temps, sans entendre tinter les grelots de Tuniversel 
** camaval." ..." Pour Stre d'un souper, d'une soirde, on fait 
"deux cents lieues. Des amis du prince de Ligne 'partaient de 
" Bruxelles apr^s leiu* dejeuner, arrivaient it TOpdra de Paris tout 
"juste pour voir lever la toile, et, le spectacle fini, retoumaient 
" aussitdt k Bruxelles, courrant toute la nuit '. — De ce bonheur tant 
" recherche, nous n'avons plus que des copies informes, et nous en 
" sQDimes r^uits k le reconstruire par raisonnement.'* . . . "Si 
" vons voulez retrouver ce monde ^vanoui, cherchez-le dans les oeuvres 
" qui en ont conserve les dehors ou I'accent, d'abord dans les tableaux 
" et dans les estampes," ..." puis dans les romans et dans les 
"combes", . . . "alors seulement on revoit les figures, on 
" entcnd les voix. Quelles physionomies fines, engageantes et gaies, 
"toutes brillantes de plaisur et d'envie de plaire! Que d'aisance 
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It was probably of his own caste only 
that Talleyrand was thinking when he said 
that no one could realise what it was to 
enjoy life who had not lived before the 
Revolution ; but, if men's happiness is not 
to be measured only by the amount of meat 
and beer they consume and the like, and if it 
be a common experience, that discomfort, 
as compared with ennuiy rapidly ceases to be 
felt as an affliction, there is surely a contrast 
worth consideration between the consider- 
able amount of wholesome and often intense 
pleasure which falls in the course of the year 
to the lot of the poorest among populations 
known to have but little changed from what 
they were a century and a half ago— in 
quite out-of-the-way parts of the Austrian 
empire, Britanny, or the Basque country, for 
instance — and the loss elsewhere by the 
working classes of taste and spirits for 



" dans le port et dans la demarche ! Quelle grdce piquante dans la 
'* toilette et le sourire, dans la vivacity du babil, dans le manage de la 
**yoix fliit^, danslacoquetteriedessous-entendus!" . . . "Rien 
** n'^tou£fe cette gaitd, in I'Sge, ni I'exil, ni le malheur ; en 1793, elle 
"diu^it encore dans les prisons de la R^ublique."— Z'onrfM Rigime^ 
Livre II., Chap, II. 
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popular amusements either graceful or 
really merry without the adjunct of coarse- 
ness or cruelty. Already, near seventy years 
ago, William Howitt was writing : — 

How rapidly is the fashion of the ancient rural 
life of England disappearing I Everyone who lived in 
the country in his youth, and looks back to that 
period now, feels how much is lost ! How many of 
the beautiful old customs, the hearty old customs, the 
poetical old customs are gone! Modem ambition, 
modern wealth, modern notions of social proprieties, 
modern education, are all hewing at the root of the 
poetical and picturesque, the simple and cordial in 
rural life; and what are they substituting in their 
stead ?• 

And what of the blight from modem 
locomotion, which rarely fails to bring a bad 
leaven into popular festivities, so that they 
can no longer be conscientiously encouraged 
by local magnates ! One can see too in M. 
Babeau's work, already quoted, on the rural 
life of old France, how much there was 
to brighten the existence of the French 
peasant before the village cabaret came to 
absorb pretty nearly all his recreational 

Thi Rwral Lift of England. 
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proclivities, as I have remarked almost 
invariably to be the case in all parts of 
the country that have been for some years 
within easy reach of a railway station. 

The peasant of yore is more sociable, more gay, 
than now-a-days. The village he inhabits is a kind of 
large family knit together by ties of neighbourhood if 
not of relationship. ... In villages, dancing is 
the beginning of exterior education. ... In vil- 
lages, dancing is the first of pleasures. The peasant, 
so heavy, so awkward, so stiff, finds for this an agility, 
an assurance, an ardour, that one would not have 
suspected in him. . . . Everywhere, in the most 
out-of-the-way as in the most civilized districts, it is in 
honour. . . . All along the road between Lille 
and Douai, Dr. Rigby meets on a fine summer night 
groups tripping merrily. ... In Britanny, when 
a new threshing-floor is prepared, it is beaten a whole 
evening by the solid feet of the dancing lads and 
lasses. In Maine, corn-threshing is followed by a 
merry-making, called the "sheaf-festival", ending 
with songs and dances. Chestnut gathering in Poitou 
supplies a pretext for the same diversions. Provence 
celebrates at olive-picking the olivettes. What merri- 
ment at the vintage ! On the banks of the Loire, 
they dance on their way to the vineyards, they do the 
same at the dinner-hour, and again when they return 
in the evening. . . . These merry-makings did 
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not always correspond to the degree of the peasant's 
material comfort. It has been said, that content is 
better than riches ; one may also say that content can 
do without riches. One of the characters in The 
Vicar of Wakefield relates that it was the poorest 
French peasants who were the merriest, and that their 
cheerfulness could always be measured by their needs. 

If " a Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
a poor man's heart through half the year ", 
alas! indeed, for the disappearance of 
countless joyous pastimes and. poetical 
observances, which were not only so valuable 
for recreation and health, but still more so 
for promoting real fraternity, and as an 
instrument of culture not very distantly 
related to what the most intellectual and 
artistic people known to history, the Greeks 
at their best time, were highly commended by 
Plato* for making the groundwork of all high 
education : their fiovmicri — the inestimable 
gift of the Muses, and the very root of 
Hellenism — comprising not only music but 
also recitation, mimetic, and, above all, 
dancing. At any rate, if of old it was not 

♦ ^eg. II. and VIII. 
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necessary for the childhood of the poor 
labouring man to be much plagued with the 
three Rs, it can hardly be asserted that 
there was nothing to prevent him from 
getting stupefied by the monotony of his 
work ; nay, that there was not even access to 
a certainly high, however narrow, culture in 
the case of the obscure multitudes, who, as 
Crusaders* (swarms of them not waiting to 
follow the banners of their respective lords), 
Waldenses, Hussites, Anabaptists, Ligueurs, 
Covenanters, Camisards, harbourers of non- 
juring priests, etc., had somehow got to 
understand that teaching of the highest phil- 
osophy, that the noblest use of life is to lay 
it down for an idea. And, if formation 
of character be after all the great object of 
all culture or of earthly existence in general, 

* *^Some have admired the Crusades because they served to 
" bring all Europe into communication with itself, others because it 
" produced the elevation of the middle classes ; but I say that the 
'* great result which characterises and gives them all their merits, is 
" that in them Europe for one moment proved its belief, proved that 
'* it believed in the invisible world, which surrounds the outer and 
" visible world, that this belief had for once entered into the conaci- 
" ousness of man." — Carlyle in lectins on The Periods of European 
Culture^ as reported by Professor Dowden in the Nineteenth Century 
of May, 1881. 
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no educational process is to be despised that 
could produce such a type as that of the 
unlettered Basque from whom the torture of 
fire was powerless to wrest the secret pro- 
tecting the buried treasures of Itsatsou's 
church from revolutionary profanation. 



5«f 



II. 



So far it has been contended that there 
was much to weigh against the worst 
that can be said of the eighteenth 
century, when the old-world civilization of 
Europe came, from internal corruption, to 
have its trunk of religious and hereditary 
prestige too hollow to be able to resist any 
heavy blow. But, like many a grand old 
tree with trunk no less hollow, the "old 
order'' was still good for the flowering of 
one more season of Spring. For such was 
that most interesting period, which, com- 
mencing about the year 1770, was in France 
brought to an untimely end by the Revolu- 
tion, but lasted in other countries till the 
direct or indirect consequences of so preg- 
nant an event began to be much felt there. 
It is often called the period of Louis XVI., 
but might be still better associated with the 
more active and more fully representative 
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personality of the most interesting queen of 
France since Blanche of Castille.* 

Indeed one of the most surprising events 
in the history of mankind is the great and 
rapid, almost sudden, change which came 
over the privileged classes of Europe, just 
when they had got to their worst in the last 
years of Louis XV/s reign, a change appar- 
ently connected with another no less startling 
in art. Though without any prejudice to 
the redeeming points of the period preceding 
it, — such as the urbanity, geniality, and 
polish of society, or the grace, elegance, and 
delicate finish of workmanship. On the 
contrary, the area where these obtained was 
now widened, notably in the case of our 
own country, which had sadly receded since 
Charles I. in real civilization, and where, 

under the two first Georges, the tone of the 

' > ■ ■ ' ■■ ' 

/ "^ In the whole library of literature inspired no less by her charm 

Vin prosperity than by her saintly heroism in adversity, the Histotn 
de Marie-Antomette of the brothers de Goncomt and Les beaux Jours 
\ / di Maru^Antoinette of Imbert de St. Amand bring out well the in- 
V fluence of her exquisite taste in Art. Even Michelet writes : — " Un 
** grand mouvement d'art d^corait oe moment, illimiinait la scdne. 
" Et la Reine en ^ait le centre.— Tout gravitait vers elle." — ffistoire 
de France, 
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upper classes had got to be as coarse as it 
was frivolous in France or Italy. For it is 
certain that in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century — the period which Mr. 
Shorthouse has brought so vividly before 
our eyes — scholarship, interest in religious 
and philosophical speculation, and profici- 
ency in music, at any rate in part-singing, 
were as much in fashion as in the first half 
of the eighteenth century were hard drink- 
ing) groomy tastes, and rowdyism. A few 
really polished gentlemen of Hogarth's and 
Fielding's days, such as Lord Chesterfield 
or Horace Walpole, can hardly pass for 
Englishmen : their real country was France, 
7 where they spent their best time (the Paris 
season being, as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has 
pointed out,* a very much more frequent 
object to English absentees in the eighteenth 
century than of late), while French was the 
language they loved, or at least longed, to ( 
express themselves in. But who of us, that 
are old enough, can forget the impression 
made on them by some last survivor of the 

• In The Life and Times of WiUiam IV, 
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succeeding period (for, as every age has its 
precursors, so it leaves its survivors, not 
only among octogenarians, but also indi- 
viduals "bom out of due time"), and not 
take it as a no small compliment to be 
thought like him or her ? No doubt, the 
race of rouis of the Due de Richelieu's type 
in France, or that of Squire Westerns in 
England, was far from extinct, but such 
were no longer the pride of their genera- 
tion, or even typical of it, as, for instance, 
the Lord Nelvil of Corinne. Among the 
portraits at family seats and in similar col- 
lections, how rarely absent is an unmous- 
tached face, brimming with expression, in 
the soft sweet colouring of Gainsborough's 
and Cosway's time, that recalls the chival- 
rous, gentle, melancholy, high - principled, 
and richly cultured Oswald of Mme. de 
Stael ! Chivalry, indeed, was once more a 
reality, when, for instance, one of the fiercest 
and most heroic combats in naval history — 
that in 1779 between the Surveillante and the 
Quebec — ended in almost suicidal efforts on 
the part of the exhausted, bleeding victors 
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to save the lives of their foes from the 
burning ship, the French commander, Du 
Couedic, declaring, too, that shipwrecked 
men were not to be prisoners of war, or, 
when ^t the defence of Gibraltar, in 1782, 
our countrymen, under Sir Robert Curtis, 
distinguished themselves in a similar manner. 
What a change it is that has come over 
the courts Aid fashionable society of 
Europe, when the king of France* stops to 
help a peasant to get his cart-wheels out of 
a rut, and Marie Antoinette springs out of 
her carriage to attend to a postilion who 
has met with an accident, or when the king 



* " Paris ne vojrait pas sans line surprise mSl^ d'admiration le 
^'nouveau roi descendre d'un fiacre pour visiter I'Hdtel-Dieu et y ,-- 
" faire cesser des negligences accept^es par la routine. JU^yisitoit J^ '^ 
"prisons, en faisait sortir les detenus politiques, abolissait la torture, ^^ ^ ,y f 

"r^digeait un travail remarquable sur rextinctioiT de la nien$cite, / y .''; C . 

" ouvrait des canaux, des routes, des ports." . . . "La bienfai- 
"sance, la sensibility, lliumanite devenaient k la mode. ^£n 
*' secourant le malheur, on encoiu^geait la vertu. Partout des priz 
" etaient d^cem^s k la plus sage, k la meilleure, aux enfants religieux, 
" aux mferes tendres, aux belles actions, aux travaux utiles ' (^Mimoires 
" di Weber). La fidelity conjugale se remettait en honneur. La bon 
" ton poiu- un man, c'^tait de bien vivre avec sa femme, et non plus, 
" comme sous la R^gence et comme sous Louis XV., de ne pas s'en 
"soucier. Les ^poux se promenaient ensemble sur la terrasse et 
" dans le pare de Versailles."— Imbert de St. Amand, Les beaux ^ours 
di Marie-AntometU, 
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of England* dismounts to soothe with 
religion and compassion the last moments 
of a New Forest gipsy ; — when indeed the 
great majority of the sovereigns contempor- 
aneous with George III., whatever their 
failings and mistakes, were at any rate like 
him and Louis XVI. in benevolence and 
the sense of duty towards their subjects 
(Leopold of Austria, Alexander of Russia, 
Frederick William III. of Prussia and his 
pious and heroic queen the ^^Landes 
Mutter'\ Popes Clement XIV., Pius VI. 
and Pius VII., Victor Amadeus of Sardinia, 



* The great French sociologist Leplay attached particular im- 
portance to the social reformation in England between the days of 
Fielding and those of Walter Scott, and brought about, as he has 
pointed out {V Organisation du Travail^ Chap. III.)f ii^ z^o small 
measure by the tone of George III/s court, — ^the social reformation 
so eloquently described in Green's History of the English People^ and 
admitted no less fully by the great authority of Mr. Lecky in his 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Chap. XXI II. " In the 
" present day," writes, too. Canon Overton, " when it is the fashion 
*' to ridicule the foibles and to condemn the troublesome interference 
" in State afifairs of the well-meaning but often ill-judging King, it 
*' is the more necessary to bear in mind the debt of gratitude which 
*' the nation owed him for the good effects which his personal char- 
"acter unquestionably produced— effects which, though they told 
"more directly and immediately upon the upper classes, yet per- 
*' meated more or less through all the strata of society." — The 
English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 
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John of Portugal, Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, Charles Theodore and Maximilian 
Joseph {Vater Max) of Bavaria, Charies 
Frederick of Baden, the friend of Stilling, 
Charies Augustus of Saxe- Weimar, the ever 
memorable friend of Goethe and Schiller, 
Maria Carolina of Naples (for all the vile 
calumny which Mr. J. C. JeaflBreson has 
demolished*), the unhappy Stanislaus Poni- 
atowski^ even poor feeble Charles IV. of 
Spain, etc.), the result being a general aboli- 
tion of cruel and arbitary punishments, of 
inequality in the administration of justice, 
and of innumerable abuses sanctioned, if not 
originated, by their predecessors, in short, 
of almost everything that constituted what 
really shocks all but political theorists in 
the ancien regime; — ^when humanity, gener- 
ous illusions and scrupulousness were so little 
confined to mere sentiment that scarcely 
any resistance involving bloodshed t was 

* In The Qtuin •/ Naples and Lord Nelson, 

t See Taine's La RholuHon^ Vol. l,^ passim, A practically free 
circulation of incendiary literature under the easy going government 
of Louis XVl., espedsJly during the years of exceptionally bad 
harvests, was another of the principal causes of the Revolution, 
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opposed in France either to the Revolution 
or to the disorders and rapine which pre- 
luded it by men who could smile and jest 
(what a race !) as they waited their turn for 
the guillotine ; — when, in the same country, 
both before and in 1789, no louder voices 
were raised against abuses and even against 
privileges dearly purchased than by a for- 
midable number (not including, of course, 
such as were moved by personal ambition, 
in short, mere traitors) of those who most 
benefitted thereby ;* — when great ladies, by 

which met with no resistance more energetic than that of the Western 
and Southern peasants. No very great exaggeration in Mme. de 
Stael's remark, that " the Revolution was made by sending out a 
*■'' courier, who, in every village he passed through, shouted : ' Rise, 
" * for the next village has risen ! * " 

* As proved by the cahiers of the nobility and clergy in so many 
of the provincial assemblies, and by the reference in the royal speech, 
at the opening of the States General, to this self-denying movement, 
which three months later culminated in the " Quaire AoUt ". A no 
less admirable renimciation of privileges was that of the Venetian 
aristocracy, in the vain hope of its saving the existence of their 
country threatened by Bonaparte, in 1797. 

See in Taine's Ancien RSgime^ at pp. 3-16, how well the privi- 
leged classes had earned their position, how, after the Barbarian in- 
vasions, there could have been no civilized Europe, only a *' Mongol 
anarchy", without the priest's book, the monk's spade, and the 
baron's castle, and, at pp. 388-398, some startling results of the quite 
reckless spirit of generosity which animated the nobles and clergy 
in the last years of the old French monarchy, when, as Lacretelle 
says, "what a rich man most dreaded was to pass for unfeeling ". 
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no means retired from the gay world, such 
as the beautiful Duchesse de Bourbon, took 
to rising early in order to visit the poor in 
their garrets, and, as Mr. Lecky remarks,* 
" a characteristic feature of English life was 
" the increasing number of persons — especi- 
'* ally unmarried women — ^who were making 
^* works of charity the main business of their 
"lives", while the foundations were being 
laid of so many of the organized charities of 
the present day ; — ^when strenuous efforts 
to abolish slavery began in a country much 
interested in its continuance, and of which 
the outcome was only delayed, Mr. Lecky 
has shown, by the French war and by the 
scare of change created by the massacres in 
St. Domingo and the horrors of the French 
revolution,t while Bishop Butler's great 
axiom— that from the simple fact of a 

creature being sentient arises the duty of 

- 

♦ History of England in the EigkUenth Century, Chap. XXIII. 
See too ibid, Hannah More't testimony to the almost uiparalleled 
eleemosynary munificence of her contemporaries. 

f However, in 1797) there was a repeal of the Act authorising 
the sale by auction of slaves in satisfaction of their masters' debts 
" on the ground that its language was an outrage upon humanity ". — 
A. Birrell in the Contemporary Review of October, 1903. 
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sparing it pain — came at last in the Western 
world to be generally accepted as a com- 
monplace of morality by minds with any 
claim to elevation ;* — and, in short, when for 
everything pure and noble there was in high 
places a glow of enthusiasm to which was 
due a great pull up of fashionable society^s 
gilded coaches on a certain very broad 
road. It is not then surprising that among 



* Alas, that, from the returning tide of Materialism, moral 
development, due to religion, philosophy, or culture, should now be 
so gravely in peril ! — ^witness, as the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
pointed out (Fortnightly Review^ February, 1882), "the complete 
" change of tone in the vivisectors, the open scoffing at laws of mercy 
" which not so long ago were honoured at least in words, the broad 
" claim that in pursuit of knowledge any cruelty may be inflicted on 
" animals ". However, as Mr. Lilly says (Fortnightly Review^ August, 
1885) of two prominent features of " the new Naturalism ", it is not 
" by any means the first time in the world's history that obscenity 
"and cruelty — ^the natiu^, the inevitable results of Materialism — 
"have sought to conceal their foul and hideous lineaments under 
" the mask of science ". 

Compare, too, the abolition, under Charles IV., of bull-fighting 
in Spain (where it was restored by Joseph Bonaparte to curry favour 
with the populace) with the extension of its worst atrocities into 
democratic France in the last years of the nineteenth century, and 
the growing taste of our absentee countrymen for the same, while in 
Great Britain, since the h3q>ocritical Act of 1876, laboratories licensed 
for torture have more than quadrupled, and the number of licensed 
vivisectors risen from 23 in 1877 to 347 in 1904. Meanwhile, in the 
United States, where it is boasted ihaX " Progress " goes £aster, we 
recently read in the papers of excursion trains being run to tht 
Burning of a negro alivi. 
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the notable people of this generation there 
were so many of peculiarly sympathetic 
or at least attractive character, such as 
Burke, Sheridan,* Pitt, Cowper, Coleridge, 
Wilberforce, Walter Scott, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Mrs. Siddons, Miss Linley, 
Wellington, Nelson, Washington, Mme. 
Elisabeth, the Due de Penthi^vre, the 
Princesse de Lamballe, Henri de La Roche- 
jacquelin and almost all the other Vendean 
chiefs, the Bailli de Suffren, the Due de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Mdlle. de Cond6, 
Saint Martin, Cazotte, Barnave, Andr6 de 
Ch^nier, Charlotte de Corday, Ducis, Goethe, 
Schiller, Haydn, Mozart, Stilling, Lavater, 
Angelica Kauffinann, Fersen, Kosciuszko, 
Joseph Poniatowski ("the Polish Bayard''), 
Pacchierotti the greatest of operatic singers, 
or so many of their contemporaries who 
have acquired or recovered posthumous 
celebrity from recent biographical research.f 

* As we can see him in his authoritative Biography by Mr. 
Frazer Rae. 

t A charming specimen of a transitional type was the Prince de 
Ligne, the darling of every court in Europe, as he appears, for 
instance, in a recent publication, Histoire d*une grand Dame au dix" 
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Whereas, too, it has often been remarked 
how collections of family portraits in 
England betray a lowering of type after 
Van Dyck, in the portraits of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough that belong to this time, as in 
those of Hoppner or Cosway, the subjects 
rarely seem unworthy of their exquisite 
treatment,* and shew that the law of atavism, 
so well known to breeders, was strongly 
asserting itself in the children of such diflfer- 
ent parents or grandparents. Indeed, of the 
class that has preserved ancestral tradition, 
there is scarcely a family in Europe that 
does not cherish the memory of at least one 
of its members living in this period, whose 
name is still held in veneration for his or 
her virtues, piety, or fascination of charac- 
ter; and how many happy homes are still 



kmiHime Sikky by Luden Perey, the biography of his daughter-in- 
law from unpublished documents, which dirow much light also on the 
culture and refinement of the period, especially in convent education. 

* " Let us hope ", wrote Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse in the Academy^ 
" that little more will be heard of the disparagement of Sir Joshua 
'* Reynolds as a painter of fashion. He painted more fully than any 
" other artist the world he lived in ; but besides being a world of 
" fiashion, it was a world of much taste and refinement, a world of 
*' much culture and manliness, and of a little genius.' 



» 
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the very sources of both private and public 
morality in consequence of a new start in 
some kind of spirituality so frequently to be 
traced to the same admirable generation ! * 

No less surprising social reformations, 
however, had already occurred, though one 
of the most important of them is quite a 
recent discovery, and, perhaps, was not 
fully done justice to by history before 
M. Boissier^s Religion romaine (TAuguste 
aux Antonins. It was that of the high 
Graeco-Roman society under the bracing 
influence of Stoic philosophy and the re- 
ligious revival patronised (in mere dilettante 
fashion it is true) by Augustus, between the 
establishment of the imperial form of gov- 
ernment, at a time of which the irreligion 



* Of Adrienne de Noailles Marquise de Lafayette, and other 
Christian heroines of her generation, Imbert de St. Amand writes:— 
"Aux femmes ^goistes, vicieuses, occup^s de toutes les futilit^s 
" coupables d'une soci^t^ frivole et corrompue, devaient succdder des 
" femmes qui recul^rent les homes de la force morale et de I'esprit 
" de sacrifice. Ces saintes ont attir^ les benedictions divines sur la ^ 
" France ".-^Fram^ises du XVII f et du XIX* Siicle. 

A significant symptom of the social reformation in France under 
Louis XVL was the &shion, noted by MM. de Goncourt as begin- 
ning about 1773, for the wives of officers to follow their husbands 
mto gaifjioD. 
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and depravity scandalized even Horace 
{^^Eptcuri de grege porcum^\ as he con- 
fessed himself to be), and the golden reign 
of the Antonines. Perhaps one never need 
despair of a Damascus road in the case of 
very highly cultured people, especially such 
as have inherited refinement of feeling, 
perception and nature generally, whether 
from their immediate progenitors or from 
ancestors more or less remote. 



^ 



III. 

THE conversion of high society was 
certainly one of the most notable 
features of the Louis XVI . period; 
but it was less thorough than that of Art 
between Boucher and Prudhon. Not in- 
deed as regards technique, for, if there was 
one admirable thing in the Louis XV. 
period, it was exquisite workmanship at the 
bidding of taste, but in the sudden resurrec- 
tion of le grand art all over Europe, and 
extending to the outlines and ornamentation 
of a salt cellar or a snuflf box. For till this 
revival, at any rate after Rembrandt and 
Valasquez, and certainly from an earlier date 
in Italy, how little is to be found, in both 
decorative and plastic art, either in keeping 
with man^s high vocation or at all calculated 
to make him worthy of it himself ! 

The Louis XVI. period had, no doubt, 
it precursors : such as Winckelmann, Less- 
ing, Raphael Mengs, Soufflot, architect of 
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the Paris Pantheon, Stewart, who began in 
1762 the publication of his Antiquities of 
Athens^ Paciaudi, de Caylus and other 
eminent antiquarians, for its Hellenism (to 
which the excavations of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii and the work of the great German 
philologists also not a little contributed) ; 
such as Rousseau, Chardin, Bodmer, 
Richardson, Goldsmith, Thomson, Gray, 
and Kent, the landscape gardener, for its 
love of Nature, pathos, and fire-side joys 
(Marie Antoinette at Trianon for a start, the 
general adoption of " EngUsh " gardens and 
parks,* Paul et Virginie^ Luise^ Hermann 
und Dorothea^ Jean Paul, Karamsin, Cowper 
and Crabbe preluding the Lakists, Bums, 
Gainsborough, Morland, Old Crome, Bewick, 
the rise, with Cozens and Girtin, of English 
water-colour painting, etc.) ; such as Klop- 
stock, Chatterton, Macpherson, Garrick, as 
the reviver of Shakespeare, Alan Ramsay, 
collector of Scotland's old ballads, Gasparo 



* On the introduction of English gardens into France, see the 
Vicomtesse de Janz^'s entertaining work, full of curious information, 
Les Financiers d^auirefins. 
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Gozzi, as the champion of Dante, Sedano, 
who published in 1768 the Parnaso espanol^ 
and the dilettante builder of Strawberry 
Hill, for its incubation of the Romantic 
movement, which was not a little arrested in 
its growth by the remarkable art-dictator- 
ship acquired in France by Louis David (the 
^^ Sturm und Drang ^^ school of Burger, 
etc., Goethe in Gcstz von Berlichingeny 
Wertherj Faust^ etc., Schiller, Novalis, 
Beckford, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Chat- 
eaubriand, the beginnings, already in Mozart, 
of really German music, etc.); such as 
William Law, Wesley, Zinzendorf, Sweden- 
borg, Martinez Pasqualis, Reid, and Klop- 
stock again, for its various revivals o^ 
spiritualism and spirituality (mysticism, a. 
least purporting to be Christian, of Stilling, 
Lavater, Werner, St. Martin, Blake, etc., 
occultism, so well exhibited in Bulwer^s 
Zanoni^ of Eteilla, Cazotte, etc., and with 
no small attraction for Goethe, Kant at any 
rate as a moralist, the "New Jerusalem 
Church " founded after Swedenborg's death 
in 1772, Stolberg and the Roman Catholic 
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revival in Germany, the Evangelical move- 
ment in the Church of England, the religious 
revival in Belgium which united all classes 
in arms against the sacrilegious reform- 
mania of Joseph IL, the religious revival in 
Spain through the preaching and austerities 
of the B. Diego-Joseph of Cadiz, the religi- 
ous revival in France so sublimely manifes- 
ted in the prisons and on the scaflfolds of the 
Republic, and by such of the clergy as were 
only in exile and utter destitution for refus- 
ing to apostatize,* Christian philanthropy 
of Wilberforce, Sharp, Howard, Hannah 
More, Raikes the founder of Sunday 
Schools, Oberlin, Sicard, Cochin, etc., Hou- 
don^s well-known "St. Bruno ^' at Rome, 
the kneeling figure of Clement XHI. 
on that PontiflF^s monument by Canova, 

* "We have seized their property," confessed Mirabeau, "but 
" they have preserved their honour". The admirable conduct of the 
great majority of the French clergy from the beginning to the end 
of the revolutionary persecution is brought out with great erudition 
by Prebendary Jervis in his Gallican Church and the Revolution, 
Among its valuable quotations is a passage from Bishop Horsley's 
sermon before the House of Lords on behalf of some 6,000 on British 
territory alone of "those venerable exiles, the prelates and clergy of 
the fallen Church of France, endeared to us by the edifying example 
they exhibit of patient suffering for conscience sake ". 
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Reynolds's "Infant Samuel/' Goya's "Cru- 
cifixion" at Madrid, the Errwood Hall 
portrait by Cavallucci of St. Joseph Labre 
(borrowed as a most important voucher for 
the process of his canonization), Mozart's 
Requiem^ and other sporadic but noble and 
genuine manifestations of Christianity in 
Art). But the general return of Art to the 
Ideal, of that prodigal to the Father's house, 
was singularly rapid, the transitional period 
scarcely exceeding a decade, which may be 
roughly computed as running from about 
1760, or a little earlier at Rome, where 
Raphael Mengs began to profess in 1754, 
and was joined by Winckelmann two years 
later. 

It is surely permissible to regard as an 
exceptionally favoured time, one that had an 
intuition of Greek antiquity which deficient 
erudition, for all its pedantry, denied to the 
Renascence, but which the much wider and 
deeper erudition of the present day (since 
Ottfried Miiller), now that Hellenism is 
no longer in the air, can only yield to a few 
choice spirits with little or no influence, at 
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least as scholars, on their contemporaries. 
For, whatever their defects, there is really 
something quite Homeric in Flaxman's 
illustrations in outline, while the mighty 
spirit of Greek tragedy informs the " Divine 
Justice and Vengeance pursuing Crime'' of 
Frudhon, if indeed the whole Greek lyre 
from ^schylus to Theocritus was not ring- 
ing in the soul of the ^^peintre des grdces *\ 
whose technique was almost equal to repro- 
ducing the calm strength and sublimity of 
Leonardo with the soft touches of Correggio. 
And no servile imitation, but effortless as- 
similation of Hellenism in Gcethe's Iphigenie^ 
Alfieri's Polinice^ Andr6 Ch6nier's idylls 
and elegies, Barth^lemy's Anacharsis^ Voss's 
translations of Homer, in Vien's and Stoth- 
ard's idyllic compositions, Guido Head's 
**Iris", Bartolozzi's delicate stippled engrav- 
ings after Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann, 
in most of the statuary of Canova, Clodion, 
Pajou, Dannecker, Schadow, Flaxman, Bacon, 
etc., the Louis XVL biscuits at Sevres and of 
Lemire at Niderviller, Wedgwood's pottery, 
Riesener's cabinet-work, Gouthi^re's chas- 
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ings, the Adams' wall decorations, and, 
nothwithstanding there being so little in 
common between ancient and modern 
music, in Gluck's later operas. It is hard 
to say which is most striking in these and 
no end of other contemporaneous produc- 
tions, their antique inspiration or the stamp 
of their own time. The former is so strong 
in the well-known "Polyhymnia", placed 
among the ancient sculpture of the Louvre, 
and of which Mr. Henry O'Shea calls the 
arrangement of the drapery " quite inimit- 
able'',* that few who stop to dream of 
Hellas before the lovely figure suspect that, 
except the rock on which she is leaning, 
almost the whole of the masterpiece is a 
so-called " restoration " by Agostino Penna, 
whose date, a little before Canova's, is seen 
no less clearly all over his work as soon 
as one has been made aware of its origin. 

One thing is certain, that this true Hel- 
lenism almost disappeared from France with 
the ancien rigime ; for the strong and wide 
artistic movement which had its head and 

* The Galleries of the Louvre^ p. 241. 
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front in Louis D^vid, and which clung with 
might and main to a quite conventional 
Graeco-Roman antiquity, in order to oppose 
it to any tradition savouring of the old 
monarchy, this movement which command- 
ed no small amount of talent and even of 
genius, has, besides some good portraits, left 
little but frigid, stiff compositions that now 
seem almost ludicrous, not so much from 
their dreary pedantry as from missing so 
widely their mark. The true and free Hel- 
lenism of Louis XVL's reign, still to be 
found in Keats and Thorwaldsen, continued 
to be manifested in French Art under the 
Republic and Empire only by Prudhon* 

* There were also in France after the Revolution, but belonging 
by birth and education to the old noblesse^ men who, as our own 
Wellington and Nelson, were singularly like heroes of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity resuscitated. Such was the great, though much calumni- 
ated, Davout, as he has been revealed by his private correspondence 
recently published in the Marquise de Blocqueville's valuable con- 
^,. ;' tribution to the history of her country, Le Marichal Davout raconti 
" par les siens ei par lui-mime. Napoleon too, another aristocrat by 
birth and education who had escaped the guillotine, though he did 
all he could to destroy "the old order " in every country but his own, 
the Napoleon of Heine's Grenadiere had, at least when not seen too 
near, the style and presence of a Roman emperor, which went far to 
invest him with a kind of divinity. His quite nude statue in the 
Brera of Milan, perhaps the grandest work of Canova, is that of a 
demi-god. No man who has stood on the pedestal of a great public 
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(1758- 1 823), who to the last remained true 
to the lovely manner he had formed in 
his student years at Rome. '* In retirement, 
in the shade," say MM. de Goncourt, "there 
was a painter whom David styled in 
contempt, * the Boucher of his time '. 
This man, however, carried in his head 
Greece and the Gods. He did not pluck 
shred by shred the beauties of antique art ; 
he found them in his soul, they radiated at 
his touch. Intuition was his science. He 
needed no model to inform his creations 
with the movement and the glow of life, 
making blood run in his flesh and divinity 
in his forms.'' . . . "And the genius 
of antiquity was to be resuscitated for 
the last time in his work. But the artist's 
name was only to become popular for 
posterity."* 
Nor was this Hellenism absent from the 



position — the pedestal indispensable for the immense aesthetic value 
of such an exterior — since the afterglow of the ancien rigime^ would 
bear to be thus severely and augustly portrayed. And David him- 
self had not with impunity begun his career in the Louis XVI. 
period : witness, for instance, the charming Sabine, the Hersilia, in 
one of his most academical pictures in the Louvre. 

♦ LArt du XVIIIme SiicU^—Prudhon, 
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wreath- loving Louis XVI. architecture of 
France ; but, if this had immeasurably higher 
aims than the Louis XV. rococo^ it must be 
confessed that the latter was more adapted 
to modem requirements, and, in the case of 
any building more utilitarian than a sum- 
mer-house, to the exigencies of any climate 
colder or damper than that of Greece. The 
Louis XV. hdiel or chdteau^ for instance, 
is not ashamed of a dormer-windowed roof ; 
whereas the chastely elegant balustrade 
which crowns most Louis XVL buildings 
cannot be excused for falsely suggesting a 
terrace, while the real roof with its chim- 
neys is made unsightly, not invisible, by 
depression. However, the theatre of Bor- 
deaux, begun in 1773 by Victor Louis, is 
a very noble work, indeed, perhaps the 
most satisfactory of its kind since the 
Roman Empire. But it was only in France, 
and there not later than the Revolution, that 
anything good came of the Louis XVL 
renascence in architecture. Even in so 
Frenchified a city, the Brussels of Guimard 
is very insipid ; and in no country were 
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more hopeless endeavours made by modem 
constructional requirements to appropriate 
Greek or Roman forms than in our own. It 
is most unfortunate that just at this time 
were raised so many costly piles which are 
quite uncongenial features in our most 
beautiful park scenery, and which, with all 
their pretention to be " classical", have really 
no style at all about them ; although inside 
a real artist's hand, is invariably manifest in 
the decoration of walls and ceilings. Mean- 
while, the eighteenth century custom in 
England of dispensing altogether with archi- 
tecture as a fine art for private residences in 
towns, however wealthy the owners, had 
become too inveterate to show signs of 
abatement. However, better the naked, 
brown brick walls of Mayfair than the 
wretched cheap finery of a later date, all 
the stucco, for instance, of Regent Street or 
Belgravia. 

This defection of architecture is singular 
at a time when almost every other branch, 
at all in fashionable demand, of decorative 
art was at so high a pitch of perfection : the 
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furniture of every description, the porcelain, 
the tapestry, needlework and figured tissues, 
the plate and ormolu, dress with all its 
accessories, etc., etc. What finish, what 
style, what nobleness of outline and delicacy 
of colour, what a marriage, no less happy 
than rare in the history of art, of dignity 
with softness and grace ! No wonder that 
the revivers of good taste in house-decora- 
tion some years ago (notably the Misses 
Garrett) found as much to learn from 
Sheraton and the Adams as from the great 
master-decorators of Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages and the East. Nor was the attempted 
revival, at the same time, of more serious 
artistic intention in dress less beholden to 
such models as have been preserved by 
Gainsborough's quite naturalistic art, from 
the dainty attire of the greatest in the land 
to the now, alas ! discarded smocked fi-ock of 
rustics in his landscapes. But the great 
artistic movement of the time would cer- 
tainly have been much more celebrated than 
it has been hitherto, had it not been for the 
quite absurd table of precedence that has 
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obtained for the fine arts, according to the 
nature or bulk of the materials they employ. 
So, whereas every biographical dictionary 
mentions so poor an architect as Chambers, 
in vain do we seek in such publications 
for the name of his contemporary, Riesener, 
one of the most perfect designers of his and 
all time, merely because his genius was 
spent on wood and not on stone ; while 
Gouthifere, perhaps the most admirable re- 
presentative of the same period's glyptic art 
•in metal, is equally unknown to the general 
public, because his marvellously delicate 
hand was too much in request for small- 
sized figures on clocks and vases to leave 
him any time for large-sized figures in niches 
or on pedestals. 

There is, indeeed, one of the fine arts 
which made immense progress in the course 
of the nineteenth century ; Music moreover 
being, perhaps, the only one that still seems 
to promise further perfection and originality. 
But, if there is much even in Handel's and 
Bach's grand work that is only listened to 
now-a-days for the sake of the rest, and if, 

E 
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on another side, the famous Italian and 
French schools of operatic music which 
were the delight of our fathers and grand- 
fathers have become quite distasteful to the 
inner musical world, what critic with any 
care for his reputation would breathe a 
word in disparagement of Mozart or of 
Gluck, who, as M. Vincent d'Indy, a leading 
representative of the new school in Paris, 
has been demonstrating, brought the scheme 
of the lyrical drama to a point not very far 
from that at which it was taken up, after so 
long an interval, by Wagner ? Nay, there4« — ^ 
scarcely a simple melody of even the 
inferior composers among Mozart's contem- 
poraries (such as Martini, Gr6try, Marie 
Antoinette, Dalayrac), that is not a gem of 
the first water, a '* thing of beauty " destined 
to be " a joy for ever '\ 

It is notable too that, although the Louis 
XVI. period is distinguished by a current so 
strong and relatively pure of Hellenism, 
there has rarely been a time when national 
characteristics were so marked in Europe as 
that which, after a long subjection of almost 
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all culture to French initiative, immediately 
preceded those applications of science 
apparently destined to reduce the whole 
inhabitable surface of the globe to dull 
uniformity. Can one conceive a more 
English England than Gainsborough's, or a 
more Spanish Spain than Goya's,* or any- 
thing more English and Spanish than the 
manners of these two great men respectively, 
or anjrthing more German than Faust, or 
more Italian than Cimarosa's operas, or more 
Scotch than the muse of Bums ? Even the 
death struggles of Poland did not prevent 
the commencement, with Naruscewicz and 
Niemcewicz, of an important literary move- 
ment inspired by study of her old writers 
and history, while a really national litera- 
ture was also being created in Russia under 
Catherine IL, and revived, with Feith, in 

* M. Morel Fatio, of the College de France, about the greatest 
living authority on the history of Spanish literature, attaches no less 
importance to the plays of Ramon de la Cruz than to Goya's paint- 
ings as expressions of the national revival under Charles IV. in 
antagonism to the Gallicism reigning with the preceding Bourbons. 
The important literary revival of this time in Spain and also in 
Portugal (with Gar9ao, Abbot Paulino, Catharina de Sousa, etc.) can 
be seen in Bouterwek's History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature^ 
translated by T. Ross. 
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Holland, with Bellman, Brun and Ewald, 
in the Scandinavian countries. 

Indeed, the Hellenism of the period 
fostered indirectly the rise it saw of what, at 
first sight, seems to be quite foreign, if not 
antagonistic, thereto, the Romantic move- 
ment, to which we owe the sparing to some 
extent from further vandalism of the marvels 
left by the later Mediaeval centuries. The fact 
is that the more passionately anyone loves the 
Parthenon the less schooling he will require 
to appreciate Salisbury cathedral, or vice 
versd ; while everyone who has a soul to 
enjoy the nobleness of style which was an 
outcome of what was noblest — and how 
much of nobleness there was ! — in either 
Greek or Mediaeval life will have the same 
disgust for a style seeming to have sprung 
fi-om what was lest noble in the life of the 
period of its formation,— for anything so 
debased, say, as the style chosen for the 
Brompton Oratory. 

The most remarkable renascence of this 
time was of course that of Germany, so 
eloquently and accurately described by 
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Mme. de Stael ; but, if her Corinne be not 
quite such fascinating reading as De V Alle- 
magne^ it is precious for the light it throws 
on another renascence far from uninterest- 
ing, that of Italy, especially at Rome, just 
before her conquest or pretended emancipa- 
tion by the French Republic. Mme. de 
Stagl at any rate shows that, at the time 
when Gorilla Olimpica (the original of 
"Corinne'') was crowned on the Capitol, 
educated Italians were as much character- 
ized by their interest in art and high-class 
literature (Alfieri's tragedies for instance) as 
they are now by its absence.* There was 



* At any rate if we can trust Oiiida, who can hardly be suspected 
of reactionary tendencies or sj^mpathies, but who writes to the Titius 
(1 2th Aug., 1879) ^^ ^® destruction of the Ponte Sisto fountain at 
Rome : — " To destroy this beautiful and most uncommon ornament 
** of the Rome of the Renaissance is but one of the many execrable 
*' outrages on art and history which have marked the * Liberal' occu- 
*' pation of the capital of the world." ..." I write these lines 
" now in hope that the utterances of the English Press may ezdte 
"some shame in the breasts of Italians who work more havoc on 
" their own country than any horde of Gauls or Goths ever worked 
" in olden days." . . . " It is this blight which now is destroying 
" Italy. Her people, singularly enough, have lost all sense of the 
*' beautiful and all reverence for art. In the main terribly ignorant, 
" they have altogether lost that instinct towards the arts which one 
" would have imagined would have been bred in their bone. Obli* 
" vious of all that in the past made them £unou8, they seem only 
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then what a recent historian of Italian 
literature calls '^ la seconde renaissance des 
lettres italiennes^\ So, when an eminent 
contemporary historical critic writes of 
Italy in the eighteenth century as being 
" sunk in mental torpor '\ he must have an 
earlier period in view than that of Pius VI.'s 
pontificate, when poetry was represented by 
Alfieri, Monti, Meli, Parini, and Pinde- 
monte, learning and criticism by Tiraboschi, 
Morelli, Milizia, Lanzi and the two Viscon- 
tis, philosophy by Beccaria and Filangieri, 
music by Paisiello and Cimarosa, and plastic 
art by Canova, when Raphael Morghen's 
and Longhi's engravings responded to the 
newly awakened .interest in the old masters, 
and when, after a long period of neglect^ 
Dante went through a crowd of editions. 
For both the pleasures and the profit of the 
mind one can hardly imagine a more perfect 
place of residence than the Rome of 

" now ambitious of imitating the follies of greater nations, as boys 
" imitate the vices and vanities of men/' 

Certainly there is little here to surprise the readers of Sign. 
Bonghi's general review of contemporary Italian literature in the 
AthituBum of July 6th, 1889. 
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Pius VL, which, writes M. Jules Zeller, no 
friend of the Papacy, " almost saw a resusci- 
" tation of the days of Leo X., with more 
** decorum and gravity, less opulence and 
" glitter, but without ambitious schemes on 
"the part of the temporal sovereignty".* 
It was of this Rome that Vernon Lee writes 
in her enchanting work on Italy in the 
century which began with the maturity of 
the elder Scarlatti and ended with that of 
Cimarosa : — f 

In this wonderful mixture of newly discovered 
antiquity, of modem artistic life, of picturesque old- 
foishioned custom, of polished modem society, Goethe 
could feel all his wishes fulfilled, save that of never 
quitting so delightful a mode of existence. The 
imbecile and uncultivated natives had retired, the 
imbecile and uncultivated foreigners had not yet 
come ; there was art and music, and antiquity and 
nature, apparently for the sole enjo3mient of the 
intelligent and cultivated minority, to whom new and 
vast horizons of philosophy, of liberty, of art, of 
literature, were gradually disclosing ; and altogether 
things seemed to be going on in a strangely agreeable 
way, as indeed they did immediately before the great 
storm which was to shake, and blast, and uproot all. 

♦ Histoirt de Vltalie, 

f Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. \ y 
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And as to our own country, the reign of 
George III., who gloried in his English 
birth and education, was the golden age of 
our parliamentary and forensic oratory, of 
our stage, and of our intensely national 
schools of painting and engraving, as it was 
of a political constitution which, after the 
Walpolean time of parliamentary corrup- 
tion, succeeded, in spite of inconsistencies 
distasteful to theorists, in uniting the 
advantages of monarchic, aristocratic and 
democratic government. Then it was, 
moreover, that the type was formed of the 
English gentleman as distinguished from 
the well bom and bred man of any 
other land, that the English country- 
house acquired European celebrity for its 
manner of appropriating urban refinement, 
and that the cricket field, becoming a 
national institution, began, like the Greek 
gymnasium, to prove itself one of the 
greatest of national blessings. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that 
this bright view of the Louis XVI. period is 
confined to the influences on and from the 
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class which, through its privileges, prestige, 
and wealth, was still able to impose almost 
exclusively its tastes and ideas on the fine 
arts (few artists being unaware of the share 
that can be claimed by the sympathy of their 
own particular public in the paternity of 
their best and most characteristic work) and 
on manners, though only partially on litera- 
ture, and if it was too late, where the 
privileged were on the eve of disestablish- 
ment, for them to undo the dire mischief 
wrought on the middle and lower classes by 
their past depravity and folly. 

But, if the sacred fire had never been 
quite stamped out, what causes are adequate 
to account for its suddenly breaking out into 
so bright a flame just when circumstances 
were apparently so adverse as during the 
heyday of the Du Barry ? 

We know at any rate two "streams of 
tendency*' making for good, one of which 
can be traced to sources in the patient 
researches of antiquaries and bookworms, 
greatly helped by the Campanian excava- 
tions, and the other not a little fed by the 
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success of Kent in getting his scheme of 
landscape-gardening accepted by a few of 
the great people of his day in a country 
where love of Nature had never been quite 
extinct. An illustration of this may perhaps 
be drawn out of Faust^ that inexhaustible 
treasury of " things new and old ", — Goethe's 
hero exemplifying a tjrpe of the gentleman 
of yore, who, having grown weary of some- 
what dry scholarship and of the not more 
soul-satisfying sciences, both natural and 
occult, brought into fashion by the Rena- 
scence, has sold himself to the Devil for all 
the lower pleasures this world can be made 
to supply, but who never ceases to show 
himself a man of race, with a personality 
so sympathetic that few are the readers or 
hearers of the tragedy who fail to be 
intensely interested in his ultimate salva- 
tion. Blaze de Bury in his well-known and 
searching commentary, though prefering, 
with other critics, to see in the lover of 
Gretchen and Helen a personification of 
Romanticism than something less coldy 
abstract, contrasts him with his satellite 
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Wagner, who, with neither lofty nor far- 
reaching aims, yet arrives at marvellous 
results by dint of mere dogged hard work. 
This patient, plodding, yet withal plebeian, 
Wagner, having inherited his master's labora- 
tory, succeeds at last in producing the weird 
little being, who does nothing but jeer at the 
author of his existence, but immediately 
undertakes to be Faust's guide to the 
country of T3nidaris, the poor scientist 
{^^ sic vos non vobis'') having to be left 
behind with his musty parchments. For to 
Faust, who has sated himself with every 
other hedonic experience, there remains one 
more, and that is to make antiquity yield its 
sweetest. And, thanks to the labours of 
men like Wagner, an access to men like 
Faust had become at last possible to real 
Hellenism, to that marvellously beautiful 
world, where Mephistopheles has to be in 
attendance, though Blaze de Bury opines 
that, in spite of meeting with relations at the 
Classische Walpurgisnacht^ he appears to 
feel himself by no means at home or com- 
fortable there. But no hedonist can drink 
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deeply of Hellenism with impunity ; for, 
after all, its essence is a very noble concep- 
tion of human life : — *'do men gather grapes 
" of thorns ? " Phidias and -^schylus could 
not be the outcome of any age but one as 
heroic as it was cultured. And reciprocally 
the beauty bom of true Hellenism demands 
peremptorily of its true lovers to be lived up 
to: — ^^ Dutch das Schcene stets das Gute^\ 
It is not, therefore, surprising, what Victor 
de Laprade has remarked: that '' Greece 
brought minds to the gate of the true 
religion ", that " the Christian idea of the 
God-man once diffused, it finds its way 
prepared by the Greek religions and 
philosophies", and *' takes its seat quite 
naturally in the temples and in the schools 
founded by the genius of Hellas ", so that 
in a few centuries Athens and Rome were 
won to the Gospel, to the doctrine of the 
Word, whereas, still to this day, Christ- 
ianity has not succeeded in extending on 
the map of the ancient world beyond the 
frontiers of Greek philosophy ".* That is 

* Le Sentiment de la Nature avant le Christianisme, 
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why Romola, or Hippolyta Valence, or 
Pater's Marius, who have been schooled 
to hate or despise the very name of the 
Galilean, but familiarised with and penetra- 
ted by the highest culture of pagan antiquity, 
do not require to be long catechumens, 
when once a specimen of genuine Christianity 
has been forced on their attention. And 
even one so deeply sunk into the power of 
evil as Faust returns from his wild expedi- 
tion with the germ of a new life in his soul, 
which had already (the Wald und Hohle 
scene of Part I. for instance) harboured 
another such germ, one implanted by the 
beauties and sublimities of Nature ; so it is 
not surprising that in the last scene of his 
earthly career we find him a philanthropist, 
entirely absorbed by schemes for the wel- 
fare of his subjects.* 

Such, in any case, was the action of 
communion with the beautiful in Antiquity 



* Be it observed, however, that the last scene of the whole play— - 
the final victory of the "Eternal Feminine" — seems to imply an 
indefinite or seonial space of time, and that the '* holy anachorets "— 
the ascetes whose painfully acquired strength rejoices to bear the 
burthens of their weaker brethren^^lo not figure therein for nothing. 



/ 
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and in Nature on the last years of the ancten 
rigtme in France ; the latter being greatly 
due to the fascination of Rousseau's style,* 
but partly to . translations of English litera- 
ture, and the former, partly to the admirable 
classical education of the period, especially 
as given by the Oratorians, who as teachers 
in fashionable request had quickly stepped 
into the place vacated in 1762 by the much 
less unfortunately than unjustly expelled 
Jesuits, and partly to influences, including 
that of epoch-making German critics, on the 

* " Qu'est tout uniment la campagne pour la femme du r^gne de 
" Louis XV. ? L'ezil, et sinon Texil dans le sens propre du mot, au 
" moins dans le sens figure." . . . ** II est un signe bien frappant 
**de ce d^tachement de la femme du diz-huiti^me si^cle pour la 
" nature, de son indifference, de son aveuglement. Elle ne la per^oit, 
**elle ne la respire pas jrAmt dans I'amour. Jamais la femme 
^'amoiu^use de ce temps n'associe le ciel, la terre, Torage ou le 
*' rayon k sa passion." ..." Rousseau rouvre k la femme, dans 
" TElys^e de Clarens, le paradis perdu des champs et des bois." . . • 
"Le dix-huiti^me si^cle, k sa voix, retrouve les harmonies de la 
" nature. II retrouve ce sentiment ignore de la France, inconnu des 
" lettres jusqu'k Rousseau, — M. Sainte-Beuve en a fait le premier 
" la remarque delicate, — le sentiment du vert" ..." Young, 
"traversant la France sous le rdgne de Louis XVI., trouvera les 
" premiers sympt6mes d'une vie de chl^teau nouvelle, une veritable 
" habitation des terres par de grandes dames et de grands seigneurs, 
"des s^jours prolong^s, et comme une affectation k se passer de 
" Paris, ^ Toublier, k le bonder." — Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, 
La Femme au dix-kuiHhne Sihle^ Chap. X. 
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gifted art-students sent by the French 
government to its munificently supported 
high-school at Rome. At any rate, it was 
when these moralising agencies were at their 
strongest, that "the aristocracy", as Taine 
admits, " was never more worthy of power 
'* than on the eve of losing it ".* 

Seeing then that the Great Exhibition of 
1889 at Paris was primarily intended to 
glorify the destruction of the ancten rigime^ 
it was wise on the part of the promoters to 
give up their original plan of assigning a 
place of exceptional importance to a loan 
collection of all the masterpieces that could 
be procured of Louis XVI.'s reign — such 
treasures as can be enjoyed at South Ken- 
singtonf since the Jones bequest, or could 
be recently at Bethnal Green in the Massey 
Mainwaring collection, and are in profusion 
among the marvels of Hertford House %— 

* Z*aHCun RSgime^ p. 393. 

t See Appendix. 

X Notably oil-paintings by Pnidhon, Greuze, Fragonard, Mme. 
Vig6e Lebnin, Gainsborough, Re3niolds, Hoppner and Morland ; 
portraits in water-colours by Downman ; miniatures by Cosway and 
Hall ; bronzes of Clodion, Gouthi^, Thomire, etc ; cabinet-work 
of Riesener, Carlin, Dubois, Leleu, etc., and Sevres porcelain. 
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and expected to include many of those 
which, united in the Salle Georges Petit, 
in the winter of 1883-4, contributed not 
a little to modify my once very prejudiced 
idea of the eighteenth century. So great 
too was, in 1867, the sensation made in 
'the artistic world by the famous loan-collec- 
tion, due to the zeal and care of the Empress 
Eugenie, to illustrate the admirable taste 
and patronage of Marie Antoinette, that 
a similar exhibition on a much larger scale 
would go far to vindicate a particularly 
honourable place in the history of civiliza- 
tion for the age of Trianon, Weimar, and 
Pius VI.'s Rome, indeed, a place hardly less 
so than is due to the periods associated with 
the names of the Medici, of St. Louis, or 
even of Pericles. 



^1^ 
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Among specimens of either the strictly Louis XVI;^ 
period or at least of transitional style in regard to-it, 
in the Jones Collection at the South Kensington 
Museum, I particularly call attention to : — 

26, Falconet's marble statuette of Hebe (to be compared 
with 18, the well-known Baigneuse, by the same 
sculptor (1716-91), but a much earlier work, quite 
Louis XV.*) ; 

36, a marble bust with Prudhonesque affinities ; 

176, 179 &* 185, Sdvres porcelain ; 

198-9, a pair of Sdvres biscuit figures on porcelain 
stands ; 

218, vases of Dresden porcelain, ^' Marcolini period " ; 

348, a miniature portrait on vellum of the Princesse de 
Lamballe, in gilt frame ; 

373, an Italian tazza in rosso antico marble ; 

387-8, a set of French chairs in carved and gilt wood, 
with damask seats and backs ; 

520, a French chased gold ^M; 

522, a French card-case, in gold and enamel ; 

* Of tnndtioDal style is Falconet's woriiMaiiiotis marble dock, ** la petuMe 
awe trots GrAcet ", for which its present owner refused a million and a half francs. 
A copy of it in Wscnit has been lent to the Sooth Kensington Museum by Mr. 
FItxhenry. 
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560, a pair of French girandoles of transitional style, 

but assigned to a too early date by the catalogue ; 
561 y a black basalt vase, with chased ormolu mountings 

by Gouthi^e ; 
564, a jewel-cabinet of Riesener, with chased ormolu 

mountings by Gouthi^re ; 
571 a pair of chased ormolu candelabra probably by 

Gouthi^re ; 
589, a pair of French chased ormolu candelabra of 

transitional style, I think antedated by the 

catalogue ; 
591, a cabinet of Richter ; 
629, a music-stand of Carlin, owned by Marie 

Antoinette, with inlay of Sevres porcelain ; 

705, a cupboard of Riesener, with floral marquetry and 
chased ormolu mountings by Gouthidre ; 

706, a pair of ormolu and white marble candelabra, with 
Bacchanalian figures modelled by Clodion ; 

722, a writing table of Riesener, with chased ormolu 
mountings by Gouthi^re, and inlay of Sdvres 
porcelain ; * 

729, a work-table of Carlin and Pafi*at, owned by Marie 
Antoinette, with inlay of Sevres porcelain.* 



* In these instances the porcdadn inlay is tax from unsatlstectory, but I am so 
persuaded tliat the insertion oi light coloured slabs of porcelain into cabinet* 
work was generally a mistake, though furniture thus enriched seems to have been 
parttcularly attractive to the coUector, tliat I refrain from adding to the abovielist 
several, otherwise admirable, specimens. Much more questionable, however, was 
another of the fashions which tlie Louis XVI. period had inherited from the pre- 
ceding one, tlut oi mingling Chinese or Japanese decoration with European ; so 
I also omit to mention several exquisitely finished and nobly designed specimens 
of cabinet-work in which there are insertions of Japanese lacquer. 
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Remarkable, also, in the South Kensington Museum, 
are the no less grandly proportioned than delicately 
finished state carriage of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland,* 
— the entire room, of which Marie Antoinette superin- 
tended the decoration, for one of her friends, — ^the 
portraits by Gainsborough of Queen Charlotte and — an 
exquisite colour-symphony — of the elder daughters of 
George III., — and other contemporaneous specimens, 
especially in the ceramic and picture galleries. 

* At present* I am told, lent to Dnblin. 
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The Foregleams of Christianity 

An Essay on the Reugious History of Antiquity. 



REVISED EDITION. 



Crown 8vo,^ Three Shillings and Sixpence, 



Opinions of the Press on the Second Edition. 

" This remarkable essay we re-welcome with genuine pleasure. 
All who read it in the edition of 1878 should read it again, and for 
this reason — that owing to recent discoveries, much fresh light having 
been thrown on the history of religions, the essay has been practically 
re-written. The thoughts are all the author's own ; the vividness and 
accuracy of his perception thoroughly adapted to the difficulties of the 
task ; and the work, so clearly the result of deep and wide reading, 
savours not in the least of superficiality." — ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE, 
May 29, 1893. 

** He brings to his task several gifts of great value : a firm con- 
viction of the truth of the Gospel, a wide study of several forms of 
heathenism, a talent of accuracy, a keen eye for the bearings of facts 
and expressions, and a ereat acquaintance with the modem literature 
of the subject, especiaUy the researches of French students, so little 
known in England, but here introduced to our notice by long and 
very interesting quotations." ..." We are of opinion that many 
Christians wiU be indebted to Mr. Scott for a deeper and fuller 
understanding of their faith, and of the way in whicn it meets the 
cravings of humanity;"— CHURCH Quarterly Review,C?£:/(?^^, 1893. 

** Mr. Scott has produced a monograph which is orthodox yet 

scholarly, definite 3ret liberal, as is becoming in so faithful a disciple 

of Maurice. His pages are rich in illustrations drawn from a be-^ 

^V^_.-4vildering variety of sources ; some of his transcriptions from French 

^ ^ sources are especially valuable and suggestive."— -Christian World, 

Febmary 33, 1893. 

** Mr. 3cott is evidently at home in treating of the various phases 
under which mankind has conceived at various times of the Deity. He 
epitomises the truth which is distorted in such worships as Fetishism, 
PoljTtheism, Anthropomorphism, and the rest, with excellent judg- 
ment ; and his chapter dealing with * Corruption from Progress ' in 
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varioui countries is a masterly one. Without accepting all Mr. Scott's 
conclusions, we welcome his book as an antidote to the ag^nostic 
theories of the day, and as a substantial, even brilliant, argument in 
favour of the great truths of Christianity." — FREESiAN's JOURNAL, 
February lo, 1893. 

**The aim of Mr. Scott's learned and thoughtful book on * The 
Foregleams of Christianity' is to supplement, in an independent 
fashion, the researches into comparative religion of the late Rev. F. 
D. Maurice." . . . ** The author's outlook is a singularly wide 
one." — Speaker, January 28, 1893. 

*^ If it were only for its quotations, the book would be valuable, 
but they were made to serve the pupose of a really telling and ingeni- 
ous ars^imient, and one which ougnt at least to convince unbelievers 
that Christianity is not a religion that loves ignorance." — GUARDIAN, 
February I, 1893. 

"We have gone a long way since Maurice delivered his Boyle 
Lectiu-es, and Mr. Scott has kept his eye persistently on the masters 
who have spoken since." ..." This essay in its revised edition 
will take its place in the great and fascinating course of study that 
lies before us — ^the study of comparative religions." — Expository 
Times, May^ 1893. 

"We have every confidence in recommending Mr. Scott's new 
edition to oxu* readers." — Reugious Review OF Reviews, October 14, 
1893. 

" The book shows wonderful industry and collection of authorities, 
with an ingenious arrangement of the elements of the various religious 
S3rstems, but whilst the great leading results may be acceptable as 
being (probably) commonly agreed on, one stands in doubt of * the 
sacerdotal organization of which the type has been most perfectly 
realized in the apostolical succession.' " — PRESBYTERIAN, October 20, 
1893. 

" Certainly Mr Scott deserves thanks for having continued his 
able and suggestive work." — Glasgow Herald. January 26, 1893. 

" Some excellent remarks on the acceptance of poljrtheism by such 
races as the Greek may be found in Foregleams of Christianity^^ — 

Herbert H. Jeaffreson, the church of the living god. 

It *< Un savant anglais, W. Scott, en une livre que je regrette de ne pas j 

1 voir tniduit dans notre langue, Foregleams of Christianity^ excelle k j 

mettre^ lumi^re la v^rit^ de toutes les erreurs, la 16gitimit^ de tous j 

les systlmes, faux par ce qu'ils nient vrais par ce qu'us affirment." — ! 

Joseph Serre, la religion de l*esprit large, j . 



opinions of the Press on the First Edition. 

" The app^anoe of such an essay, written from the orthodox side, 
by one who is no less fearless than true, augurs well for the future 
defenders of the Faith, and amply proves that really Catholic minds 
can be more liberal and broadly sympathetic than those whose 
boasted toleration has very awkward and narrow limits." . . . *' In 
order to encourage our readers to procure the essay and study it with 
the attention it deserves, we just note the subjects of the chapters — ^" 
. . . '* For English readers we know of no better guide to the 
subject with which it deals, and venture to hope that the author may 
be induced to follow up a line of study for which he is so well pre- 
pared."— Church TiMBS, December 27, 1878. 

" To Mr C. N. Scott's * Foregleams of Christianity ' must be as- 
signed an important place among the semi-theological publications of 
the present season." ..." Mr Scott's method may be heartily 
conmnended. This book bristles with information drawn from the 
most varied sources, and some of it is the result of a perusal of quite 
recent publications. The argument, too, is well digested, and the 
style is always interesting, and at times almost fascinating." . . . 
" Nor will tne mere personal preferences of the author prevent the 
* Foregleams of Christianity ' taking its place among the honourable 
list of works originating in, or suggested by, the Boyle Foundation. 
If in nothing else, Mr. Scott fully justifies his following in Maurice's 
footsteps by nis apt introduction into the controversy regarding Dual- 
ism of Mommsen's explanation of the devotio, and Curtius noble 
passage on the ethical significance of Apolline worship." — SCOTS- 
MAN, December 29, 1877. 

" The author makes discriminating use of the varied sources to 
which he recurs, but his pages are no mere echoes of other men's 
thoughts." . . . "So much we venture to press upon Mr. Scott, 
in return for the pleasure and instruction we have derived from his 
pages." — Dublin Review, April, 1880. 

"We welcome with pleasure the work of a student, who, while 
making use of a large ransre of literature furnished by savans of all 
sorts, both English and continental, surveys the field of thought from 
an avowedly Christian standpoint." ..." Readers of the 
Hibbert Lectures and similar productions will do well to consider the 
reasonings and conclusions of the book before us." — CHURCH QUAR- 
TERLY Review, October^ 1878. 

" To extract the kernel from the husk and shell in every system, 
and to exhibit its affinity to the * bread which came down from heaven,' 
is the task which Mr. I^ott had proposed to himself in this very able 
and very interesting volume." — uUARDIAN, April 10, 1878. 



" Really a •qggiwtive, well-written, and useful wc^k."— Acadebcy, 
yum z, 1S7S. 

**We have read with very great interest the sketches which he 
gives us of proffress in Turanian Asia, in Bgypt, in Hellas, at Rome 
and in Israel. . . . ** Mr. Scott's voluminous notes and refer- 
ences will be found very valuable by the student."-<-jEWiSH World, 
NoHmher 14, 1879. 

^ This is a remarkable book. It contains in small compass the 
results of a wide range of reading on the philosophy of history. But 
it is not a mere abstract or analysis of other people's opinions. In 
discussing the profound and abstruse questions which belong to the 
study of the history of religion, the writer brings a keenness and 
acuteness of insight to his task which mark him as one capable of 
handling these difficult questions. He is generally, if not always, 
accurate and scholarly; his style is lively and expressive."— 
Worcester Herald, August zo, Z878. 

** Contains many passages of rich true thoughtfalness." . . . 
" The gradual development of the religious perception in man is ex- 
ceedin|[ly well pourtrayed." . . . *' This thesis is powerfully 
maintamed by a thorough inquiry into the history of civilisation in 
Turanian Asia, Egypt, Hellas, Rome, and Palestine." — LIVERPOOL 
Weekly Albion, February a, 1878. 

** Mr Scott, in the work named above, follows in Mr. Maurice's 
train, confirming his conclusions by the aid of more recent researches 
and speculations." . : . **We can recommend the volume as 
thoughtful and suggestive. It brings forward many little known 
facts, and, by the novelty of the order in which it groups them, incul- 
cates a useful moral,"— LITERARY CHURCHMAN, July 27, 1878. 

**The justness of his principles, the calmness of his judgment, 
and the reverence of tone which is apparent in every page of his 
small volume, are hopeful promises for the future, as well as ground 
for satisfaction with the present publication." . . . *' A v<4ume 
which we have read with much interest and in which we, for the most 
part, fully agree."— John Bull, December 29, 1877. 

*^Our author successfully disposes of the notion that the more 
barbarous the condition of society, the more men were under the empire 
of religion, and the faster they have progressed in civilisation the more 
they have become emancipated from allegiance to invisible powers and 
their visible representatives;" — Church Work, October^ 1878. 

** Signalons k cette occasion un livre anglais savant et plein d'id^s 
ing^nieuses, intitule : Foregleams of Christianity. — ABBt DE Broglie, 
PROBLI^MS BT conclusions DB VHISTOIRE DBS RELIGIONS, 



Lyrics and Elegies. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Four Shillings, 

** A Btries of graceful little studies in verse, wherein there is earnest 
thought, the play of a healthful fancv, and, for the most part, finished 
and cultured literary workmanship.— SCOTSMAN, Jamtary 27, 1881. 

'* A little volume of very charming and graceful poetry " — LiVBR* 
POOL Weekly Albion, December 4, 1880. 



" This is a second and revised and enlarged edition of a collection of 
original short poems and translations from Goethe, Heine and others, 
by the author of " The Foregleams of Christianity,' and shows that the 
author's cultivation and Iherary grace have met with recognition."— 
Bookseller, jvif^, 1900. 

*' It is a collection of scholarly and graceful poems, especially 
remarkable for the rare merit of the versions from Heine. This new 
edition cannot but prove welcome to many readers."— SCOTSMAN, 
May 8, 1900. 

" The various divisions of the volimie have their special interest, 
but to our mind the most satisfactory of all are the translations from 
the German poets, and notably those from Heine, whose ' Pilgrimage 
to Kewlaar' is a charming poem." — GLASGOW Herald, liay 10, 
1900. 

" A second edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Charles Newton 
Scott's charming * Lyrics and El^es ' wnl be welcomed. In several 
of the lyrics there is true poetry, and the elegies carry the reader's 
mind iMick, quoting one of Mr. Scott's lines, * Far in the haunts of 
years — lon^ years — ago.* " . . . " Nothing, for instance, could 
be more simple and direct than the renderings frt>m the French of 
Helene Vacaiesco of the Roumanian peasant songs, * The Soldier's 
Tent,' and the plaintive * If she had lived.' "— NOTTINOHHAM 
Guardian, May 10, 1900. 

**This slight collection of nature poems, historical pieces, and 
impressions — one from the lovely blue Perugino in the National 
Gsdlery^contains some work of exquisite texture ; and some transla^ 
tions, the most musical from the German of Goethe and Heine and 
the French of Th^phile Gautier, are excellent and melodious. The 
original piece, * In October,' is beautifully sup^gestive, and has cauf ht 
Uie solemn tranquillity of natural conditions m that fading period — 
Dundee Advertiser, May 17, 1900. 
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Laurence Oliphant : 



SVPFtnClNTART CONTRIBUTIONS TO HiS BIOGRAPHY. 



Om SkiUmg. 



" These additions are the personal experiences of Mr. Scott, and 
contain some fresh fiicts about Thomas Lake Harris, communicated 
by Oliphant to the writer."— St. James's Budget, August 9, 1895. 

" This booklet is intended to show that the founder of the celebrated 
*Brotheriiood of the New Life' is not the charlatan which he is 
represented."— Bookseller, yufyy 1895. 

" Mr. Newton Scott in those supplementary contributions to the 
extremely prejudiced biography which Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant wrote 
of her kinsman, speaks of both men, and we are glad to note that he 
has the courage to do Mr. Harris justice." ..." We can cor- 
dially recommend the attention of all students of the very remarkable 
movement in which Laurence Oliphant took part to Mr. Scott's 
brochure."— Birmingham Gazette, Jum 12, 1895. 

" As these paralipomena relate chiefly to the most mysterious episode 
in the career of a remarkable man — ^the ascendency obtained over him 
for a time by Thomas Lake Harris — they are exceedingly interesting.'^ 
..." Mr. Charles Newton's supplement will be widely read, as it 
deserves to be, for its literary n^ue;" — ^Liverpool Courier, 
juMi 3, 1895. 
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